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MORE THAN A ROSE FOR MOTHER 





How we observed 


Christian Family Week 


by James H. Berner 





Fifteen years ago Pomona, Calif., was a little sleepy- 
eyed town nestled in groves of citrus trees 35 miles 
northeast of Los Angeles. Today it is one of the 
fastest-growing communities in Southern Calif. Orange 
trees have been replaced by homes, and irrigation 
ditches by streets and lanes, where children run and 
play and little ones sit on curbs, waiting for dad to 
come home from work. 

For the past several years St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Pomona has emphasized evangelism and 
Christian family life education. Christian family life 
was emphasized by a major project each year. 


An Apple Tree That Bore Fruit 
In 1958 a large apple tree was placed out on the 
rolling front lawn in front of the parish hail. Each 
member was given an apple, cleverly cut out of red 
cardboard, on which was placed the family name. 
Those returning the apple pledged themselves to daily 
family reading and prayer. 


One woman wrote these words in comment: “You 
have no idea what a wonderful blessing has come upon 
our home through daily devotions. My husband, even 
though he was a church officer, always seemed to avoid 
family devotions that included Bible reading and prayer. 
Today he is a different person. We are happier and 
closer today than we have been for many years. All of 
this I say in thanks to God. The apple tree helped him 
think and decide upon daily family devotions.” 

The family emphasis for 1959 was sparked by 
a beautiful blue and white mission folder entitled 
“Brethren, Pray for Us.” Each week missionary names 
appeared in the bulletin under the date of their birthday, 
the beginning of a new mission field, etc. 

As a result mission work began to take a more 
important place in the lives of the church members. 
Some began to write to the mission fields. Others sent 
bulletins. Some sent gifts. The letters that came from 
the missionaries were read in the worship service. Fam- 
ilies were strengthened in the bond of Christian faith 


Continued on page 25 
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Your Sunday school 
can observe CFW-2 


by Oscar E. Feucht 





The Christian Family Week theme for May 7 to 
14, 1961, is “Christian Homes Build Christian Youth.” 
The purpose is to cultivate Christian understanding be- 
tween parents and their children and young people. 

To implement the Christian Family Life theme for 
1961 the Family Life Committee of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod has prepared a poster-folder 
with worship suggestions, ideas for a “night at home” 
with mom and dad, suggestions for participation by 
youth groups and adult groups, but especially also some 
guidelines for the Sunday school’s participation in the 
observance of Christian Family Week in 1961. 

Just what can Sunday school leaders and teachers 
do to strengthen the home through the Sunday school? 

All departments can encourage the use of the 
special Christian Family Week Home Devotions made 
available for the occasion. Notes can be sent home 
through the children. Young people and adults can be 
given some guidance for making these devotions a rich, 
warm spiritual experience. 

Department leaders and superintendents can de- 
velop special opening devotions around the theme for 
both May 7 and 14. On the first Sunday the emphasis 
might be on “our parent’s part in our spiritual growth.” 
On the second Sunday the theme might be “Our Chris- 
tian Service Responsibilities to Our Parents.” 

Some Sunday schools may wish to invite parents 
as guest teachers of their classes. Naturally the teachers 
would help them prepare the lesson. 

In the Kindergarten and Primary classes we suggest 
that the lessons be applied to what children can do for 
their parents in the home. The lesson for May 7th 
deals with Dorcas and her service of love for others out 
of faith in Jesus Christ. Because she loved Jesus she 
tried to do everything she could to help others. 


The story of Timothy for May 14th shows how 
much we are indebted to Christian parents who make 
us wise to salvation by teaching us the Scriptures and 
reinforcing what we have learned with their correction 
and guidance. 

The upper department lessons for the two Sundays 
deal with Paul and Barnabas at Lystra refusing idola- 
trous worship because they know the true God. The 
story of Paul's shipwreck on the Isle of Malta provides 
opportunity to discuss fearless courage as a gift of God 
and its application to everyday life. Both of these les- 
sons provide an opportunity to call attention to the fact 
that without Christian parents we might be in darkest 
heathenism or unprepared to meet the dangers and 
temptations of life. 

The young teen and older teen Bible classes will 
find in their lesson similar points applicable to a greater 
Christian understanding of parents and Christian serv- 
ice toward parents. The opening assembly or the lesson 
itself may be devoted to the new “Code for Parents and 
Teen-Agers.” A meeting might also be arranged with 
the parents during the course of Christian Family Week 
to discuss what code would be a proper expression of 
life in Christ. 

The young people’s and adult Bible classes might 
set aside the particular lesson of the day to have a 
special lesson on such a subject as “Building Christian 
Values into Our Life” (youth) and “Handing on a 
Spiritual Heritage to Youth” (adults). 

These are only suggestions to stimulate your own 
ideas so that in your staff meeting each department will 
take a creative approach toward the observance of 
Christian Family Week, find its own means to express 
the message that “Christian Homes Build Christian 
Youth.” 
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by Erwin Kolb 


LINKING 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND THE 


HOME 


A fiery young preacher 
was making a lot of publicity by 
his fiery sermons. One day one of 
his elders said to him, “Young man, you 
preach real well, but you’re not going to 
change people until you tell them how to change 
their homes.” 

It’s not our one hour of teaching Bible stories that’s 
going to be the big impact in the child’s life, but it’s 
their homes. So when we put our hands into the hands 
of the parents and work together to influence the child, 
then we accomplish most in this job that God has given 
to both parents and teachers. 

Moreover, many homes today need the help which 
only the Sunday school and church can give. A father 
had some guests one night in his home, and as they 
were serving punch, his little boy, Phil, spilled some 
on the new rug in the living room. The father’s 
temper flared. He shouted, “You idiot, 
can’t you ever learn to be careful?” 

The boy said, “I’m sorry, Dad. 
It was an accident. I couldn’t 
help it.” 






























But that didn’t satisfy the 

boy’s father, and he sent the boy 

to bed without supper. As the boy 

knelt by his bed that night to say his 

prayers, do you know how he prayed? He 

said, “Father in heaven, I’m sorry for being so 

clumsy. Forgive me if You can —#if You will.” 

The boy was no longer sure that God would forgive 

him. Why? Because he wasn’t sure that his father for- 
gave him. 

Our homes need help. Our parents need help. Our 
parents need to learn that our children are more im- 
portant than the rugs on our living room floor. Our 
parents need help in giving our children a conviction 
that Jesus Christ loves them and forgives them. Our 
parents need to teach children how to live a life of 
confident Christian faith in this world of ours. 

Why link the home and the Sunday school? 

Because when these two work together in 
their common purpose, then we can 
best build up the spiritual life of the 
children God has entrusted to 

us. 
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Basically, there are three ways of linking the Sunday school and 
the home: (1) Through the organization of the Sunday school, 
(2) through the individual efforts of the teacher, (3) through the 
co-operation of the parents. 

Here are 14 ways to link the Sunday school and the home through 
the organization of the Sunday school: 


ak An enrollment conference of superintendent or department 
leader with the parent whenever a child comes to enroll. Espe- 
cially if the child is young, one or both parents will usually come 
with him the first time. Here’s a “golden opportunity” for the 
superintendent to sit down with them and start to build the friendly 
relationships on which school-home co-operation is based. 


2 | A written welcome to every new pupil. This is often handled 

through the Sunday school organization. But even if the Sunday 

school does send a letter — an official letter — what could be 

better than a little note directly from the teacher of the child to 

the parent? The letter could simply say, “I’m happy to 
(32 parent’s handbook. have your child in my class. . . . Here’s how 

Included in the Lutheran Educa- | hope to work with you in the 
tion Week materials which were sent to spiritual education of your 


5 & library for the parents. 


Circulate Parent Guidance series 
booklets [see page 7] and other helpful 


every pastor in the Missouri Synod is a sample child. . . .” 
handbook for individual local Sunday schools. 
Such a handbook lists the aims of the local Sunday 
school. It describes to the parents the materials used 
in the work and how they may help their child prepare 
for his lessons. It may also outline such things as the 
offering system used in the Sunday school, mission proj- 
ects, and the home visitation program. 

| 4 | A weekly or monthly paper. A Sunday school 
newspaper is, of course, a lot of work, but through 
this means Sunday schools can maintain interest 

in the homes by giving them news of 
“what’s going on.” “Reporters” from 
each class can contribute news items. 


Nursery roll. 
More than half of the 


materials among parents. 
BB Parent classes. Some Sunday schools have 
a special Bible class for parents. 
BA Parents’ Guide I and II. These two quarterly leaf- 
lets are addressed to Kindergarten-Primary and Junior- 
Senior parents, respectively. They give the specific 
purpose of each week’s lesson and tell the parents how 
to help their children in studying it. 
9 42 open house. This could be held twice a year — 
on Mother’s Day and on Father’s Day. On the Sunday 
before this open house the children could write 
a letter of invitation to the parents. This ap- 
proach appeals to parents and usually 
brings a fine response. 








Sunday schools using the “Life in 
Christ” lessons do not have a Nursery program 
for the children from birth to age 4. This is hard to 
understand, since the Concordia Nursery Roll Program Packet 
provides a complete and simple-to-operate program. Moreover, 
the best time to start winning the co-operation of parents is at the 
birth of their children, when their interest is at a high peak. 
Le Parents night. (Organized parent-teacher league. 
fe Bspecial observances — Christian Family Week, Rally Day. 
BERSpecial Christian literature. Through distribution of supple- 
mentary story papers and the devotional magazine My Devotions, 
Sunday schools can give content to Christian instruction and learn- 
ing in the home. 


EZ Continual emphasis. \n all aspects of the operation of the 
6 Sunday school continue to emphasize the importance of co-opera- 
tion between home and school. 
























Other booklets in the series: 


MO A) Yea No.1 Your Child and You, 35¢ 


No. 2 Making Home Life Christian, 35¢ 


No. 3 Happiness Is Homemade, 35¢ 
No. 4 Teen-Agers Need Parents, 35¢ 
No. 5 Guiding the Young Child, 40¢ 
No. 6 Parents Are Teachers, 60¢ 
: 2 ; No. 7 Partners in Education, 60¢ 
That’s such an important question for us in the church school. We ie nee 
know the home will always be the dominant influence in shaping the No.8 Christian Discipline, 60¢ 
child’s personality and outlook on life. No. 9 Christian Parenthood, 60¢ 


Your Child and Society, the latest in the Concordia Parent Guidance 
series, attempts to give parents an awareness of their role in preparing 
children for a Christian place in tomorrow’s world. 


As in the case of other booklets in the series, Your Child and Society | PUBLISHING | 





is designed to serve as a resource for parent-teacher meetings, adult Bible 
classes, and home study. 


Parent Guidance Series Booklet No. 10 is available now. Price, 60¢. 
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IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Does it have a place? 


When is it in place? 


“Then the people said, ‘Now we know that this is 
indeed the Christ. . . !'" Mrs. Slade, the Primary 


teacher, was reaching the climax of the story of Jesus 





and the Samaritan woman. Just then Mary and Jean 
burst into laughter. 

“Mary! Jean! Weren't you listening?” Mrs. Slade 
snapped angrily. What made those girls act like that? 
She had told them to stop their silly giggling 10 minutes 
ago, and here they were spoiling the Bible story for the 
whole class! 

Mary started at Mrs. Slade’s angry tones. Jean just 
glared back at her teacher as if to say, “You're always 
spoiling our fun!” 


by Earl H. Gaulke 


Down the hall quite a different scene was taking 
place in the high school Bible class. 
quiet there, for no one would even think of disturbing 
But at the back of the room Jim 
a bit of an artist — was only giving the ap- 


Everything was 


Mr. Johnson’s class. 
Bartlet 








pearance of jotting down notes in his Bible study guide 
booklet. Actually, he was practicing his favorite pas- 
time — cartoon drawing. In a square he was sketching 
a quite-recognizable caricature of Mr. Johnson’s face. 
Underneath he penciled the legend “Who’s the Square?” 

In the Junior department a tense moment developed. 
When the closing devotion was about to begin, the class 
got up to stretch. Bob Jenkins, always very helpful, 
reached over and turned his friend Allen’s chair toward 
the altar. As Allen sat down, he landed on the floor. 











The class laughed, but Allen bounced to his feet and 
advanced menacingly toward Bob. 

Placing a hand on each of the boys’ shoulders, the 
teacher remarked drily, “Think what would have hap- 
pened if /’d missed the chair! You'd have had to help 
me out of the basement.” The class laughed again, and 
even Allen had to grin a little at the teacher. 

All three incidents illustrate that whether we like it 
or not, “humor” of one sort or another cannot be kept 
out of the teaching-learning process. The question is: 
How can we teachers use humor to further Christian 
instruction, and how can we keep the fun-loving spirit 
of our pupils from overflowing into harmful and dis- 
tracting channels? 

First, let’s agree that there is a place for Christian 
good humor — even in Sunday school. Our faith is not 
a grim business calling for sad and sour expressions and 
the repressing of smiles and 
laughter. On the contrary, God 
commands us to “rejoice ever- 





more” (1 Thess. 5:16). “Rejoice in the Lord always, 
and again I say, Rejoice.” “The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy....” “Joy” and “fun” ought to be in the color 
of all Christian relationships, also in the formal teaching 
of life in Christ. 

After all, aren’t we helping people to prepare for 
that place where there shall be pleasures forevermore? 

Now let’s analyze the three classroom situations out- 
lined above. Perhaps they will uncover some general 
principles for the use of humor in our teaching. Mrs. 


Slade is a conscientious but rather tense teacher. She 
worries about maintaining discipline in her class. So 
when Jean and Mary started whispering and giggling 
early in the period, she interpreted this as a threat to 
her teaching. She saw only that giggling was “out of 
place” and a “disturbance” to the class. It had to be 


stopped. 
“Fun” Isn’t All Bad 


If Mrs. Slade had remembered that Primary children 
have a natural desire for fun — and that this isn’t neces- 
sarily “bad” — she might have attempted to direct this 
fun. Already when the giggling first started in the 
presession, she might have said, “I’m glad to see that 
Mary and Jean are real happy this morning. God wants 
us to be happy. Why don’t you share your funny story 
with us? This way Mrs. Slade could have communicated 
to the girls the following feelings about their teacher 
and the Christian faith: “Our teacher accepts us as we 
are. She can enter into our fun with us.” 

By allowing Jean to tell her funny story Mrs. Slade 
would have used humor to help build good rapport 
between teacher and learner. When such rapport is 
present, the best discipline — and the best learning — 
flourishes, too. 

Besides helping to build rapport, humor can serve 
to relieve tensions. This is illustrated in the case of 
Mr. Johnson and his class. Mr. Johnson is the type of 
teacher who has very good discipline. Ninety per cent 
of his class likes him, even though he’s not the type of 
person they would come to with a personal problem. 
At times, though, they all feel uncomfortable in his 
presence — as though they were “little kids” again and 
in the presence of a policeman. You see, Mr. Johnson, 
in short, is a rather authoritarian type of person who 
finds it difficult to enter into the lives of his pupils. 

Jim Bartlet comes from an “unchurched” home. He 
was led to confirmation largely through his association 
with two other young members of the church. Now — 
in the teen-age Bible class — he feels “out of place” 
somehow. He doesn’t have the background in Biblical 
knowledge that Mr. Johnson assumes the whole class 
has. 

And so, though he doesn’t realize it himself, Jim’s 
characterization of Mr. Johnson as a “stuffed shirt” is 
really a projection of his own feelings of inadequacy 
and an expression of resentment. 

What would help Mr. Johnson’s teaching most is 
a realization on his part that he needs to appear less 











10 himself and the group? Have you 





an “authority figure” and more as a 
guide and a friend. If his students 
felt that they could laugh with him, 
the insecure ones in his group would 
not be driven by their inner tensions 
to find something funny about him. 
In the lessening of tension between 
himself and his class, Mr. Johnson 
would be able to reach not only their 
minds but also their feelings and spirit 
with the Spirit of God working 
through the Word he is communicat- 
ing. 

The teacher in the third situation 
sketched above illustrates in a positive 
manner a third function of humor: 
It helps to establish a sense of propor- 
tion. For the moment Allen viewed 
his calamity out of all proportion to 
the actual hurt he had suffered. Until 
the reality of the 
brought home to him, it would prob- 


situation was 


ably be fruitless to launch into a long 
discourse on the subject of Christian 
kindness or the sin of anger. That 
could come later. By deftly turning 
the joke on himself the Junior teacher 
freed Allen to look at the situation 
objectively. 
Furthermore, the teacher's own 
relaxed good humor communicated 
the feeling: ““We can forgive and for- 
get.” In doing this he provided real- 
life experience which he could use in 
a future session for a discussion of 
such questions as: What makes us 
laugh at the misfortunes of others? 
Is this good or bad? What can we 
do to overcome our feelings of anger? 
Yes, humor can do much to help 
people. Have you ever seen a 
grumpy, whining child irresistibly led 
to laughter through the infectious 
laughter and good humor of an adult? 
Have you ever noticed how a toast- 
master’s humor has helped to estab- 
lish a feeling of rapport between 


HUMOR 


discovered that stepping back to look 
at yourself — and then laughing at 
your own follies —has helped to 


give you a new grip on the realities of 





a situation? 
If so, you have begun to see some 
of the ways in which humor — good 





































humor — can be used in your class- 
room. In fact, you are probably al- 
ready using it to establish rapport, to 
reduce tensions, to restore a sense of 


proportion. And by using humor, 


you are communicating to your class 
an infectious joy in God’s love and 
the happy, relaxed, outgoing relations 
with other people that flow from 
God’s Spirit working by God’s kind 
of love. 
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A Sunday school was started in 
a housing project in a large city. 
The teachers inspired their pupils 
to become mission minded and to 
bring their friends to Sunday school 
with them. Within a year average 
attendance rose above 200. 

We do not need special “mission 
lessons” to teach this kind of mis- 
sionary concern. The lessons in the 
regular curriculum afford numerous 
opportunities for making this em- 
phasis quite naturally. 

Take, for example, the story of 
the two sons who were sent to work 
in the vineyard. After making the 
application of showing our love to 
God by serving Him, it is appro- 
priate and easy to discuss what it 
means to work in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Few pupils will fail to identify 
evangelism (personal witnessing) as 
a vital function of this work. 

Or consider the Pentecost story, 
which provides an ideal medium for 
highlighting the work of Christian 
missionaries. Like the apostles mis- 
sionaries use foreign tongues to tell 
others of the Lord Jesus. 

Last year when the Pentecost 
story was taught in this manner a 
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by Mrs. L. W. Wickham 


primary girl told her teacher that 
she had decided to become a mis- 
sionary. Asked when she had de- 
cided this, she replied. “Just this 
morning, but I’ve really already 
started. I brought a neighbor girl 
with me to Sunday school.” 

The story of Abraham entertain- 
ing visitors shows how we should be 
kind to others. The greatest kind- 
ness is to tell people about their 
Savior, but sometimes it takes a kind 
attitude to create receptivity to the 
Gospel message. 

This is not to suggest that mission 
work is the sole or first application 
of the majority of our Bible lessons. 
To teach this way would be to dis- 
tort the message we proclaim. — 
And we might find ourselves doing 
more admonishing than proclaiming. 

Furthermore, adding mission ap- 
plications to our lessons will not 
produce missionaries if we ourselves 
are not concerned about bringing 
others to faith and life in Christ. 
But it is true that greater concern 
for the lost lambs and sheep will 
uncover the mine of missionary ed- 
ucation lying just below the surface 
of most Bible stories. 
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CHECK LIST OF QUESTIONS 
ON SUNDAY SCHOOL FACILITIES 


[] Can each department have its 
own worship period without disturb- 
ing others? 

(_] Is a worship center (altar) pro- 
vided for such worship? 

[_] Does each class have reasonable 
privacy for its lesson period? 

(] Is there adequate space for the 
number of pupils in each class and 
department? (See chart) 

[] Is a chalkboard and a bulletin 
board available to each teacher? 

([] Are rooms comfortably heated 
and ventilated? 

[] Are all fire regulations being 
met? 








teaching the life in Christ to children, youth, or adults 
demands more than makeshift barrack-type rooms or 
ugly basements, adult pews fastened in straight rows 
for formal adult worship, and large assembly halls or 
gymnasiums. 

Of course good leaders and teachers teaching the 
Word of God make a worthwhile Sunday school in any 
situation, and the best of facilities do not guarantee 
a good school. But no reasonable person will therefore 
conclude that adequate space and the most suitable 
arrangements are unimportant in carrying out the edu- 
cational purposes and programs of the church. 


Real concern for doing the best possible job of 
















BUT NO PARISH NEED BE SATISFIED WITH 
THE LACK OF AN ADEQUATE EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING. “The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much” (James 5:16), and the history 
of the church and many individual parishes has demon- 
strated that “what we believe determines what we 
build.” This is illustrated | in the brief wan of sup 


an recreational facilities that are 


It may also be true that some local parishes are at 
a stage of life (or death) in which the building or 
development of educational facilities for the parish 
education program is not presently possible. Therefore 
workers must continue to do their job faithfully under bei 
existing conditions, even though they may be difficult. 





[] Are classrooms attractively 
painted and decorated? Do pictures 
and other ornaments reflect the 
Christian life and the learning of it? 
(] Can audio-visual aid equipment 
be readily used in individual classes 
as well as departmentally? 

[] Are sufficient chairs and tables 
available? 

(] Are the tables and chairs of the 
proper size for the age group using 
them? 

[] Are there ample toilet facilities 
for both boys and girls on each 
floor? 

[] Are storage areas adequate, 
readily accessible, and neatly kept? 










cational purposes, it needs you BF Cringel aut nS 
the Dark, or Middle, Ages of Su scheol’ worker 
the advantages of modgptt facilities. a 
Sunday schools neédippildings too. An Sn Rctors 
equal, churches Jing for their Sunday school 
a! aye better Stnday schools. 







[] Does the enrollment secretary 
have a desk at which to work, pref- 
erably near the main entrance? 
[] Do the sperintendent and other 
officers have an office? 

] Does the entire plant make an 
attractive impression when viewed 
from either the outside or the inside? 
_] Are the acoustics as good as they 
can be in each department? 

[] Do the youngest children have 
the most favorable location on the 
first floor? 

[] Are there ample coatracks or 
coatrooms for each department? 

[] Is there an attractive library 
room or area? 








































Time was when many Protestant congregations built 


made little or no provision whatever for an educa- 
tional program for its children, youth, and adults. 















As congregations grew larger and developed a social program 
(usually under the leadership of a Frauenverein, or a ladies’ 
aid), parish halls for meetings, entertainment, and suppers 
were added to the basic church plant. These still provide much 
of the space used by Sunday schools today. 


Definite improvement in Sunday school arrangements is evi- 
dent wherever churches have provided a number of rooms for 
a departmentally graded Sunday school. Today a Nursery de- 
partment, a combined Kindergarten and Primary department, 
a Junior-Intermediate-Senior department, a High School Youth 
department, a Young People-Young Adult department, and 
an Adult department are considered a minimum. 


In these single-unit single-purpose buildings designed for adult formal 
“a dear old church” sanctuary in the wildwood, but worship centered in the preaching of the Word, Sunday school was con- 
ducted either in the pews or in an even more dismal furnace room. 








In parishes with a strong recreational program. gymnasiums 
have been built, and these furnish much of the space for 
the conducting of Sunday school. In this stage of the evolu- 
tion of Sunday school facilities, various departments are 
grouped together and classes are usually close to one an- 


other without benefit of dividers. 


GROUP 
Recommended | Nursery 
Floor Kindergarten 
Primary 
Space Junior, Interme- 
for diate, Senior 


High School and 
Young People 


Adult 


Education 








8—13 


14—24 
25 and above 





SPACE PER 
PUPIL IN } 
ATTENDANCE | 
20—30 sq. ft. 
18—25 sq. ft. 
15—20 sq. ft. 


10—15 sq. ft. 


8—10 sq. ft. 
6—10 sq. ft. 


Areas suggested are recommended minimums and 


may be changed by local building code requirements. 





And even old, large churches, such at Trinity Lutheran in 
Lincoln, Nebr., are building Sunday school rooms in spite 
of having an elementary school plant down the street. Their 
leaders realized that Sunday schools need buildings too. 


Department rooms in which classes are separated by di- 
viders, or at least screens. have far less noise and distraction 
and help teachers to relate to their group and to com- 
municate with it. The partitions pictured are of masonite 
construction mounted on four-inch coasters and hinged to 
the walls of the room. The rooms, 12X14 feet in size, are 
of various colors to help the pupils identify their place. 
When folded back against the wall, the panels are all light 
green. Panels were made and painted by volunteer labor. 


The church which invests in plastic, metal, or wooden ac- 
cordion walls for the separation of its classes in any depart- 
ment invests in better teaching and learning conditions. 
This class, completely enclosed by movable walls that reach 
from flocr to ceiling, has a degree of privacy and quiet that 
classes separated by screens do not have. 


Some present-day church school leaders are recommending 
small department rooms with four to six classes to allow 
for interclass activity, more room for activity methods, and 
a ready adjustment of existing space to varying needs and 
purposes. Nevertheless where individual rooms can be had 
in addition to department rooms, there class teaching has 
its most conducive setting. 


Today many congregations which failed to build adequate 
facilities when they built their house of worship are recog- 
nizing that their Sunday school and other educational pro- 
grams need a building too. They are meeting their educa- 
tional needs by adding facilities to their church plant. 
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by Paul Pallmeyer 


The kingdom of God — the term 

rT is strange to 20th century ears. But 

the term is an old one — much older 

than the word church. Understand- 

ing what the expression “kingdom of God” conveyed 

to Jewish people of Jesus’ time may help teachers of 

this kingdom today to see more clearly what Jesus 
meant and why He said what He did about it. 

The kingdom of God idea began with God choosing 
His people, leading them out of bondage, and guiding 
them as they settled in the Promised Land. Life 
seemed so good at the start of Solomon’s reign that 
some people began to equate the kingdom of God with 
the political state of Israel. 

It didn’t take long, however, for people to discover 
the absurdity of such an equation. Solomon forced 
people to work for the government. He made treaties 
and alliances with heathen countries. To raise neces- 
sary cash the Israelite king even ceded certain towns 
of Galilee to King Hiram of Tyre, a Canaanite un- 
believer. Worst of all, to placate his wives Solomon 
built places of worship for the false gods of the 
Canaanites. 

When northern Israelites split off from the Jeru- 
salem regime after Solomon’s death, they hoped for 
better things. These well-meaning people mistakenly 
thought that political action could bring back more 
direct control by God. But the hoped-for improve- 
ment did not materialize. In fact, before long Jezebel 
made Baal worship the state religion in the north. 

Later the bloody revolt of Jehu threw out the Baal 
advocates, but still Israel was no kingdom of God. 
Great wealth and and great poverty existed side by 
side. The shrines were busy, but religion of that day, 
like beauty, was only skin deep — a formal, mechanical 
attempt to buy material favors from God. 


The Message of the Prophets 

In spite of these symptoms of underlying spiritual 
disease, Israel was complacent and blithely unaware 
that she was under God’s judgment. The Israelites were 
God’s people, they told themselves. God would defend 
them against any foe. 

The prophet Amos tried to warn his people that 
they were not meeting their responsibilities as God’s 
people. He emphasized that Israel had not kept its 
part of the covenant with God. Israelites had broken 
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God’s Law by their mistreatment of one another. In so 
doing they showed they were no true people of God. 
The kingdom of Israel was not God’s kingdom! 

Like Amos other Old Testament prophets diagnosed 
the sickness of their society. They called for a change 
and urged a return to the ways of God. They pointed 
out that God does not guarantee any earthly state sim- 
ply because it claims to have Jehovah for its God. 

Today’s teachers of the Kingdom will recognize in 
their society the same symptoms that alarmed the 
prophets in their day. We are the very rich of this era. 
As Christians we have an obligation to use our wealth 
to help others of every race and background, for our 
Lord shed His blood for all. The appeal of world Com- 
munism to the downtrodden of the world ought not out- 
shine the humanitarian love of a Christian nation. 

Today teachers of the Kingdom must decry a formal 
religion that tries to “buy” God by attending church 
and Sunday school on occasion. Lip service is an 
abomination to the Lord. It misses the point that God 
is a spirit, and life with Him is a spiritual life through 
a faith in Jesus Christ that is active in love of fellow 
human beings. Self-centered people unconcerned about 
human needs are breaking their covenant relation with 
God. And God does care about the kind of lives His 
people live. 

In the Southern Kingdom Isaiah preached the same 
message of judgment. But a note of hope was more 
clearly evident in his preaching than it had been in that 
of Amos. Isaiah, like Amos, recognized how false it 
was to equate God’s kingdom with the existing state, 
but he saw a group (he called it a remnant) among 
whom God would establish His kingdom. 


Strange Victory 
This true Israel, as the remnant was called, would 
inherit the Kingdom through a victory that would not 
be victory in the eyes of the world. On the contrary, 
the “victory” would look like utter defeat, for the 
means of obtaining it, said Isaiah, would be suffering. 
In his inspired writings Isaiah sets forth the picture of 
the “suffering Servant.” He, the Leader of the Kingdom, 
would bring the victory through His suffering and at 
the same time establish the pattern of life for all mem- 
bers of the Kingdom. 
The prophet Jeremiah, too, foresaw the future glory 
of a remnant, but he could see no remnant in existence 
anywhere. So he prophesied first the utter destruction 
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of the kingdom of Judah. Contrary 
to the false notion of his society he 
insisted that God’s purposes could 
go on without the existing state con- 
tinuing. 

Jeremiah endured brutal suffering 
for the sake of the kingdom of God. 
Although he lived centuries before 
the coming of the Messiah, Jeremiah 
showed himself a true and faithful 
follower of the Savior. 

Though he could see no signs of 
a spiritual turning to God in his day, 
he never stopped hoping for the 
time when God would establish a 
new covenant with His people and 
the true Israel would live with God 
in His kingdom. 

A study of Jeremiah’s life and 
work points up the truth that the 
goal of our religion is more than 
morality or adjusted, successful per- 
sonality. It is God’s rule in our 
hearts, His using us to His glory. 
When God becomes real for us and 
in us and our pupils, then His king- 
dom comes, and His will is done. 

The prophets were not generally 
popular in their days. State leaders 
did not like to hear that their days 
were numbered and that God did 
not have to protect their regimes. 
People did not like to hear about 
a suffering Messiah or that they 
themselves would have to suffer. 

This generation is not much dif- 
ferent in this respect. People today 
also do not like a victory that is 
arrived at through suffering. We 
would rather obtain victory through 


a faster rate of economic growth 
or a good missile program. 

But the victory of the kingdom 
of God will be won by the people of 
all ages and all nations who are led 
by the suffering Savior of Nazareth. 
They —the true Israel — will ob- 
tain this victory as God uses them 
for His purposes, both temporal and 
eternal. 

This is a truth that teachers of the 
Kingdom need to stress in this day, 
when the emphasis on science shakes 
dependence on God. God’s teachers 
must be concerned about their pu- 
pils becoming good citizens of 
God’s kingdom. Their main task is 
to inspire their pupils to be true to 
the Servant who suffered that all 
men might have membership in 
God’s kingdom. We shall consider 
what this means and involves in the 
next article of this series. 














by Edward W. Uthe * 








* Reprinted from Resource by permission. 


“Where are the kids who were 
confirmed last spring?” I can re- 
member my father repeating that 
question year after year when I was 
a child and teen-ager. It came on 
a Sunday in October or November 
just as surely as the leaves changed 
their color. Dad was a member of 
the church council, and he thought 
asking such questions was part of 
his responsibility. 

My father was giving voice to an 
impression about youth and the 
church that has been popular for as 
long as I can remember — the im- 
pression that the church loses a siz- 
able percentage of young people in 
the years following confirmation. 
Recently the phenomenon has been 
given the semitechnical name of 
“post-confirmation drop-out.” 

Everyone has his own ideas about 
why it happens. A recent survey of 
75 pastors turned up 83 ideas. 
Teenagers themselves have almost 


Being forced to attend when younger 

Special interests on Saturday night 
or Sunday 

General dissatisfaction with the 
church 


Satistics Confirm Impressions 

Research has confirmed the im- 
pression that there is a post-confir- 
mation drop-out. It reveals a sharp 
decline in church school enrollment 
in grades 7—9 and grades 10—12 
in Sunday school, vacation school, 
weekday school, and church camp. 
Two sets of statistics are enough to 
illustrate the point: 

Young people from 12 to 14 
make up 19.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, and 
17.1 per cent of the Sunday church 
school enrollment. Young people 
from 15 to 17 make up 19 per cent 
of the population, and only 9.4 per 
cent of the Sunday school enroll- 
ment. Approximately half of the 


WHY DO TEEN-AGERS 


DISAPPEAR 


About half the young people vanish from 


Sunday school between Junior-Hi and Senior-Hi years 


as many different answers. Their 

many excuses for non-attendance 

can be grouped in the following 

seven categories: 

Failure of parents to attend 

Lack of interesting services 

Attitude of the church toward such 
things as dancing or card playing 

Work on Sunday (inside or outside 
of home) 


young people who are confirmed 
are lost between the Junior-Hi and 
Senior-Hi years. 

Enrollment figures show only part 
of the picture. Attendance figures, 
if they were available, would un- 
doubtedly make it seem even 
blacker. High school departments 
are invariably the smallest depart- 
ments in any church school. One 
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reason why classes in these departments discourage 
teachers is the irregular attendance of the pupils who 
are on the class roll. As I recall my days as a pupil in 
a high school class, only on rare Sundays did we have 
more than two of a class of six present. 


Brighter Part of the Picture 

Statistics and observations about the church school 
don’t tell the whole story about youth’s participation in 
church activities. There is a drop in church interest 
and activity in the years after confirmation, even though 
in many congregations (if not most) teenagers main- 
tain a level of interest and activity which exceeds that 
of the adults. 

An informal survey in a large downtown congrega- 
tion located in an upstate New York city of about 
350,000 revealed some interesting patterns. The pat- 
terns were especially significant because in that situa- 
tion it was difficult for teenagers to attend church func- 
tions unless their parents provided transportation. 

The percentage of teenage members attending 
church regularly was almost double the percentage of 
adult members attending regularly. The percentage of 
youth attending Sunday school was almost three times 
that of adult attending Sunday school. The young peo- 
ple ranked far above adults in the percentage who 





attended meetings of auxiliaries and organizations, the 
percentage who held leadership positions, the percent- 
age who were active in more than one church group, 
and the percentage who communed at least once a year. 

The survey was made because there was a feeling 
that the congregation’s youth program was inade- 
quate —a feeling that exists in many congregations. 
The survey demonstrated that the congregation was 
reaching its youth more effectively than it was reach- 
ing the adults. 

Research relating to youth’s church activity, con- 
ducted by investigators of adolescent development, in- 
dicates a generally favorable attitude and relatively high 
degree of participation by adolescents in the life of the 
church. The specific findings vary, but all indicate that 
at least 50 per cent of teenagers attend church nearly 
every week, a percentage that exceeds considerably the 
figure for adult attendance. A 1947 study showed that 
71 per cent of high school seniors attended church 
regularly. A 1948 study showed that 61 per cent of 
Protestant college students attended church regularly. 

Why do young people attend church? The reasons 
they give when asked fall into four categories. They 
are, in order of importance: 

Desire to honor and/or learn more about God 
Parental pressure 
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Sense of duty, conscience, desire to live up to the re- 
quirements of religion 
Opportunity to see friends 
Reasons given for attending Sunday school parallel, 
strikingly, the reasons given for attending church. They 
are: Interesting lessons, affection for the teacher, feel- 
ing that one is learning something worthwhile, meeting 
nice people. The one reason given rather frequently 
for church attendance, and seldom for Sunday school 
attendance, is “sense of duty.” 


What Are the Hidden Reasons? 

Why is there such a thing as post-confirmation drop- 
out? Probably there are two basic reasons, related to 
each other. One is the nature of the church’s program, 
and the other is the nature of the adolescent. 

When a program is successful in meeting the needs 
of individuals, it is successful in terms of numbers. 
The fact that large numbers of young people do not 
participate in the programs the church offers to them 
indicates that their needs are not being met in those 
programs. The specific reasons given by teenagers for 
not attending Sunday school or their youth society 
emphasize this. 





Most students of adolescent development regard 
the adolescent’s tendency to drop out of church activi- 
ties as related to the intellectual, emotional, and social 
characteristics of the age group. Three of these charac- 
teristics are particularly important in relation to church 
activity. They are: 

The religious reorientation the adolescent is making. 
When an individual reaches an approximate mental age 
of 12, he begins to question the religious teachings 
he received as a child. Accumulated experience, greater 
ability to interpret ideas and facts, and increased ability 


to form abstract generalizations help account for the 
rise in religious interest during early adolescence. 

There is a need for a reorientation in the person’s 
thinking about religion. If the young adolescent is not 
given the opportunity, at home and in church, to de- 
velop a more mature Christian faith, his dissatisfaction 
with his childhood religious concepts is likely to cause 
him to drop away from church activities. Parents and 
church leaders alike need to give the teenager freedom 
to question traditional concepts and to provide sym- 
pathetic guidance as he works out a philosophy of life 
that is satisfying to himself and in harmony with the 
basic teachings of the church. 

The assertion of independence. One of the funda- 
mental aspects of growing up is making the transition 
from childhood’s dependence upon parents to adult- 
hood’s position of equality with parents. The teen- 
ager’s struggle to assert his independence is this tran- 
sition. There is no need to point out to parents of 
teenagers how they try to make their own decisions 
and often reject the authority of their parents. 

Often dropping out of church activities is one way 
of rejecting authority, of showing that the teenager is 
his own boss. No longer can parents physically con- 
strain the child to attend church and Sunday school. 
If they try to exert psychological pressure on him, the 
chances are that he will rebel — not so much against 
church itself as against being forced to attend by his 
parents. He is no longer a child, he feels, and he isn’t 
going to be told what to do. 

The pressure of the peer group is undoubtedly the 
strongest factor influencing most American adolescents 
today. The teenager’s desire to be accepted by his 
peers is so strong that it amounts to a psychic need. 
He is willing to mold his behavior to what the peer 
group expects and demands. If the young person’s 
age-mates have a negative attitude toward religion and 
the church, the young person is under extremely strong 
pressure to disassociate himself from the church by 
absenting himself from its activities. 


They Often Come Back 

Many adolescents who become strangers to the 
church during the teen years later return to become 
pillars of the church. When the stresses and strains 
of adolescence are past, they gain a new perspective 
on religion. By the time they become parents them- 
selves they have developed a religious maturity and, 
like the prodigal, are glad to return to their Father’s 
house. 
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by Ralph Dinger 


“Last one down to the creek is 
a rotten egg!” 

It was Palm Sunday, and the con- 
firmation service had just ended. 
The cry of the boys was not a call 
to the first swim of the year, but 
the signal that another annual ritual 
was about to begin. 

The boys clamored all the way 
down the creek bank, and there 
someone began counting — “O-n-e, 
t-w-o, t-h-r-e-e, HEAVE!” At this 
each boy threw a book into the 
water. What book? The Catechism! 

Not a very pretty story, but it 
tells of a custom that was carried 
on for many years in one locality. 
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It dramatizes an attitude which is 
still far too prevalent among the 
newly confirmed members of our 
congregations today — the attitude 
that “confirmation is graduation” 
from the study of God’s Word. 

That such an attitude is common 
also among recent confirmands is 
evidenced by the fact that in many 
congregations about half the mem- 
bers of the confirmation class “drop 
out” of Sunday school soon after 
confirmation. 

There are several answers to the 
problem of “bridging the great gulf” 
between a Sunday school’s Senior 
department and its high school 
classes. 

Educators tell us that unless an 
individual feels a need for learning, 
no learning takes place. We might 
also say that unless one feels a need 
to be present where learning takes 
place, he will not be present. Our 
first task, then, is to lead the chil- 
dren to feel the need of continuing 
to study God’s Word. 

How shall we go about meeting 
this challenge? Here are some prac- 
tical suggestions. 

In the final analysis the success 
of any program of Christian educa- 
tion depends on the power of God’s 
Spirit. By engendering genuine 
Christian faith (spiritual life in 
Christ) through the Word of the 
Gospel, He also whets the spiritual 
appetite for more of the nourish- 
ment the Word provides. This re- 
quires frequent prayers for the 
workings of the Spirit in the life 
of the youth of the parish. 

Secondly, church leaders must 
regularly make the most of such 
opportunities as Rally Day, Youth 
Sunday, Bible Sunday, Christian 
Education Week, and Christian 
Family Week to stress the need for 
continuing the study of the Scrip- 
tures in home and church. A week 


between the senior classes gr; 
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and the high school department 


or two before the day of the con- 
firmation service is too late to ex- 
press the hope that the confirmands 
will develop desirable attitudes and 
habits of future church life. 

To succeed in “bridging the great 
gulf” we must do more than point 
up the need for formal Bible study. 
We must make the Bible class in- 
viting and to young 
people. This requires a well-organ- 
ized youth department. The form- 
ing of a separate Bible class for 
each new confirmation class of more 
than two persons will take advan- 
tage of the feelings of loyalty which 
confirmation class 


rewarding 


members of a 
have for one another. 

In parishes where the drop-out in 
Sunday school is severe immediately 
after confirmation, it may be best 
to promote the confirmands to the 
Bible class department on the Sun- 
day following confirmation. Some 
older boys and girls are reluctant to 
return to a senior Sunday school 
class meeting in the same room with 
younger children. 

Much depends on having the 
right kind of department leader for 
teen-age Bible classes. This “right 
kind” of leader is one who is con- 
cerned about the spiritual life of 
young people and does what he can 
to get the very best teachers for 
their classes. Furthermore, he at- 
tempts to provide these teachers 
with the best possible help in ma- 
terials, physical facilities, training, 
and clerical assistance. 

An alert department leader also 
keeps close watch over attendance. 
Membership in each 
class can assist him in this matter. 
These secretaries not only keep a 
record of class attendance but might 
also send lesson materials and re- 
minder cards to absent members. 

No doubt the one factor which 
contributes most to a_ successful 


secretaries 


Bible class program is good teach- 
ing. Unless the young people ex- 
perience benefit from their attend- 
ance at Bible class, they will become 
disinterested. 

Following a program as outlined 
above will not be a cure-all to the 
vexing post-confirmation drop-out 
problem. But by emphasizing the 
need of studying God’s Word 
throughout life, by good Bible class 
organization and teaching, and by 
the use of materials and methods 
which meet real needs, we shall help 
to bridge the great gulf that now 
exists between the senior class and 
the Bible class. 
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WE 
GET 
LE- 
T- T- 
ERS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AUXILIARY 


I am a Sunday school teacher in 
a newly organized mission church 
established in a fast-growing housing 
development with a population of 
17,000. Our church at present has 
a communicant membership of 135 
and a Sunday school of approxi- 
mately 200. Our mission prospects 
here are great, and when we came 
upon your article in the December 
issue, “Could You Use a Sunday 
School Auxiliary?” we knew at once 
that here was an idea for us. An 
organizational meeting was held two 
days later and we came up with 
eight enthusiastic and willing work- 
ers who recognized the need for 
such an auxiliary. ... Since Decem- 
ber we have called upon sixty fami- 
lies, among these regulars, delin- 
quents, and new members. We are 
trying to serve in all the ways men- 
tioned in your article plus complet- 
ing information needed for perma- 
nent church records... . 

Our pastor has praised our group 
for success and indicated that our 
work is a help to him. If your idea 


and our efforts can save one soul, 
then INTERACTION is a success and 
is not purposeless. 


Mrs. Florence Ashe 
Carpentersville, Ill. 


We have had many requests on 
the Sunday school auxiliary [de- 
scribed in the December issue of 
INTERACTION]. . . . We feel that 
INTERACTION would do well to have 
many simple practical suggestions 
for Sunday school teachers and staff. 
Keep up the good work. 

(The Rev.) Harold Reiss 
Derby, Colo. 


REGARDING CONTESTS 


I haven’t talked to one pastor 
who is in favor of contests of any 
sort in Sunday school, apart from 
the one under whom I was con- 
firmed. However, there have been 
a vast number of lay people, both 
men and women, who feel we are 
missing the mark in our Sunday 
school, at least in our own con- 
gregation, because we’re “too stiff 
and starchy and outdated,” espe- 
cially on the subject of special 
efforts, contests, etc. 

I for one believe in contests! 
I acknowledge, of course, that our 
main concern MUST be teaching 
the child love for Christ and a will- 
ingness to attend His house — both 
worship services and Sunday school 
— purely and only out of love for 
Him. However, I am firmly con- 
vinced that many souls are born into 
His kingdom as a direct result of 
someone inviting them simply to 
“get a mark” or win a prize. But 
surely we do not say it is the per- 
son’s bringing a friend to Christ that 
has been the means of the friend’s 
salvation, but rather our Lord Him- 
self who has wooed and won the 
soul unto Himself! 

[ am the mother of two preschool 
boys, and countless supper hours 
I hear, “Aw, Mommy, I don’t want 
any supper. | want to watch T. V.” 
And yet I firmly insist that they 
must eat. They don’t eat because 
they want to at the time, but rather 
because I have talked them into it; 
yet, they are getting the food which 


they need into their systems. And 
because of careful training now, 
they will have formed proper habits 
for later on when they must decide 
for themselves whether or not they 
are going to eat. Isn’t the matter of 
special efforts to get our children 
habitually attending God’s house 
very similar? . 

I find INTERACTION vitally inter- 
esting. ... I do feel, though, that 
we need to revise our methods on 
the congregation level so that we 
can make use of all the wonderful 
suggestions and helps offered in 
INTERACTION. I believe our pastors 
and leaders should be on their toes 
to get us lay people more active in 
the Lord’s kingdom. So often their 
sermons inspire us to offer ourselves 
for action, and when we do, they 
give us nothing concrete to work at, 
or else don’t give us the know-how 
to effectively accomplish the task. 


Name withheld on request 
Alberta 


Regarding contests, I cast another 
“no” vote for the very reasons ex- 
pressed so ably in the February 
issue. 

Ruth Werle 
Huntington, N. Y. 


PURPOSEFULNESS 


Having read the last three issues 
of INTERACTION, I feel compelled 
to answer the critics. I can agree 
with the critic of the last issue that 
this is indeed an attractive, well 
laid-out, well-edited magazine, but 
not that it is a waste of time. I am 
an associate pastor and Director of 
Education in a large Reformed 
Church. We have a large staff of 
teachers that do have problems and 
welcome help. If INTERACTION can 
reach key people, suggestions given 
can be related effectively. We have, 
for instance, been discussing a 
Home Dept. in the Sunday school, 
and your article by Arthur Miller 
is helpful and will be used as a basis 
from which we hope a constructive 
program will be launched. I would 
say that this is purposefulness, and 
I’m not even a Lutheran. 

(The Rev.) N. H. VanderWerf 

Morrison, IIl. 








MORE THAN A ROSE FOR MOTHER 


How we observed 


Christian Family Week 





Continued from page 2 


with those of other lands. It was a spontaneous, helpful 
project. 


A Week of Family Emphasis 

Family Life Week in 1960 brought Dr. Alfred M. 
Rehwinkel of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, to 
Pomona. In an outdoor service in a nearby park 
Dr. Rehwinkel set off our Family Life Week with 
a powerful message on the signs of the times as a 
warning against the total deterioration of the American 
home. He emphasized not only that Christ has re- 
deemed the home but also that Christ gives strength to 
the family and thereby to the community and to the 
nation. 

After this 9:30 A.M. service the Sunday school 
convened out on the grass, where the teachers found 
themselves in a setting so familiar to our Lord. Young 
people and adults, too, were invited to gather in face- 
to-face groups for the study and discussion of Christ 
and His way of life. 

At the park the board of Christian education at 
St. Paul’s set up a display of books and magazines deal- 
ing with marriage and Christian family life. Copies of 
Christian magazines were distributed free. 

A new tract entitled Planting for Eternity was given 
to each family. Attached to the tract was a small 1” 
by %” plastic bag containing nasturtium seeds. Under 
the title ““The seed is the Word of God” (Luke 11:8) 
families were encouraged to carry out two projects: 
(1) the planting of the seeds in a flower bed and 
(2) the planting of the seed of the Word of God in 
their lives. 

At the noon luncheon that followed right there in 
the park, families were aglow with the emphasis on 
Christian family worship, and many remarked, “Why 
can’t we do this every year?” 

Family Life Week continued at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church with a women’s luncheon on Monday and a 
panel discussion entitled “Parents and Family Life.” 


This was one of the highlights of the week. Dr. Reh- 
winkel; Mr. Melvin Miller, candidate for Congress; and 
Dr. David B. Struxness, a local MD, participated. The 
local pastor moderated the discussion. 

Each evening of that week Dr. Rehwinkel spoke at 
the church. On Monday his topic was “God’s Purpose 
in Families.” On Tuesday he reviewed his book 
Planned Parenthood in the Light of Christian Ethics. 
On Wednesday morning at 7:00 A. M., 25 high school 
students met for breakfast, and the topic “Youth and 
Family Life” was considered. 

Wednesday evening was Ascension Eve, and Dr. 
Rehwinkel spoke on “How the Family Is Lifted Up 
to God.” 


Was It Worth the Effort? 

Dr. Rehwinkel’s remarks would probably be the 
fairest summary of our 1960 Family Life Week. He 
said, “This has been a blessed experience for me. The 
emphasis on the Christian family and Christian home 
life is certainly needed. The program wasn’t planned to 
the point of drudgery, but one felt, while working in 
this, that the family in devotion to Christ was more 
important than anything else.” 
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dls on, 


“Miss Arnold, I told you to stop taking 
those tranquilizers before class.” 
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Jesus Set No Minimum Age 

The two-year-old can learn to 
love Jesus through simple songs, 
Bible stories, pictures, books, and 
handwork. These songs, stories, 
Bible verses, and experiences he 
will be eager to repeat at home. 
His enthusiasm will help bring the 
rest of the family regularly. In 
most cases Sunday school becomes 
the most important excursion of the 
week for him. 

Jesus didn’t set a minimum age 
when He said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.” Why 
should our Sunday schools? 


Mrs. F. B. Kelley 
Richmond, Va. 





What Do You Suggest? 


In our congregation some parents of two-year- 
olds want to enroll their children in our Sun- 


day school. 





First Impressions Are Important 

We have started a class for chil- 
dren two to two and one half and 
have found that a child can learn 
about Jesus even though he cannot 
talk or can say only a few words. 
The Nursery Bible Lessons and the 
Concordia Nursery Activity Packet 
help the children learn about Jesus 
through pictures. One Sunday a 
pupil just learning to talk went 
home after Sunday school and told 
everyone in the family, “Jesus loves 
me.” When company came to the 
home later that day, she repeated 
her witness. 

If we are to bring up our chil- 
dren to be good Christians, we must 
start to teach them at an early age, 
as it is the first impressions that 


count most. Kay Bender 


Miami, Fla. 


Should we accept these children? 


Forced to Enroll Them 

We discussed this “problem” of 
whether to enroll two-year-olds at 
our Sunday school teachers meeting. 
The decision was no for these rea- 
sons: Two-year-olds do not pay 
attention. They are not aware of 
the reason for their being at Sun- 
day school. Nursery lessons are 
being sent to the parents until the 
children are four. We are not run- 
ning a baby-sitting service. 

The following Sunday (the best 
plans of men are often put asunder ) 
we had parents come with two-year- 
olds! Since we are a new neighbor- 
hood, many of these parents are 
mission prospects. Were we to turn 
them away because we would not 
take children under four? 

So we are opening a Nursery 
class. This will not be a _ baby- 
sitting service of the Sunday school. 
It will be a regular class with the 
teacher directing her lessons to their 
age. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to study this problem. When 
we actually faced it we were better 
prepared to handle it. 

Patricia Hoyer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 















“Yes” for Two Reasons 

If the church has the available 
space, a class for two-year-olds 
should be a part of the Sunday 
school for two reasons: First, if the 
two-year-olds are in a room by 
themselves where they can play 
and move around, they soon adjust 
to being left for the Sunday school 
hour. This permits their parents to 
attend a Bible class without dis- 
turbance. Secondly, these children 
can understand simple stories of 
Jesus, and with the repeated use of 
these stories we can build the be- 
ginning of a deeply rooted faith in 
later life. However, two-year-olds 
should only be accepted if their 
parents remain in the building. The 
two-year-old needs to know that his 
mother and daddy are near and are 
learning of Jesus too. 

Mrs. Hight 
Denver, Colorado 
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Artist William Kautz has designed our cover this month to symbolize the relationship of 
the church school to the home. He sees the church as the integrating influence in the 
Christian homes of the community. 
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Can’t get Bible class or staff members to participate in discussion? Dr. Frank 
DePhillips has a suggestion in the Journal of American Society of Training Engi- 
neers. He gets group discussion by putting the name of each member of the group 
on a large card and showing each card in rotation. When a name is shown, that 
person must discuss the topic at hand for a given length of time. Time is kept 
short at first, but no excuses are tolerated. Once barriers of shyness or embar- 
rassment have been broken down, Dr. DePhillips suggests discarding the system. 


The “Gospel Rays for Korea” project of the Greater St. Louis Sunday School 
Association is a good example of what can be done for missions when a number 
of Sunday schools join forces. The group purchased and sent 150 books to Dr. 
Won Yong Ji of Seoul, Korea. In addition, a cash contribution of more than 
$3,700 was sent to Dr. Ji for the purpose of purchasing theological books to 
help train future leaders of the Korean church. Those interested in adopting 
large mission projects of this kind will do well to write to The Board of Foreign 
Missions, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri, for suggestions. 


A recent survey of 804 youths in a Philadelphia neighborhood indicaies that 
only 25 per cent of these teen-agers go to church, says the Sunday School Times. 
Forty per cent of the 12-year-olds questioned took part in religious activities on 
the weekend, but this figure dropped to 24.8 per cent of the 13-year-olds, to 
17 per cent of the 14-year-olds, and to 11 per cent of the 16-year-olds. 


An article in Clearing House lists 11 suggestions for establishing and maintaining 
discipline in the classroom. 1. Be businesslike. 2. Be prepared. 3. Keep your lesson 
and presentation interesting. 4. Know what to overlook. 5. Know when to assert 
yourself. 6. Do not bluff. 7. Be consistent. 8. Be fair. 9. Do not pretend that you 
know everything. 10. Get to know your students. 11. Keep your sense of humor. 


An area parent conference was conducted last fall in connection with a Sun- 
day school association meeting at Great Bend, Kansas. This idea merits con- 
sideration by all Sunday school conferences. When parents attend the group 
discussions along with teachers, their interest in the Sunday school program 
grows. At the same time, Sunday school workers become a little more conscious 
of the need of home support in this task of Christian nurture. 


Sunday school classes by families is an experiment which is spreading in the 
United States. It began in 1952 in a Lutheran Sunday school in Dubuque, lowa. 
The plan gives families a chance to learn as a unit, and it enables parents to 
continue formal religious instruction in the family circle more readily. The founder, 


Dr. William Streng of Wartburg Seminary, warns against trying to force parents 


into a family class arrangement, but emphasizes the advantages in a recent article 
in the /nternational Journal of Religious Education. 


Don’t laugh at the “‘silly’’ child, writes Miss Ellenor-Knowles Stafford in 
the Maryland Teacher. The ‘‘silly’’ child’s giddy behavior may be the result of 
severe parental and social pressures and may even indicate a need for clinical 
help — at least the need for a concerned loving friend. 


Dr. William Streng of Dubuque, Iowa, is shown 
here conducting his first “family class” in 1952. 
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